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EDITORIAL 


The armed forces today maintain the most comprehensive educa- 
tional system ever developed by any nation. Every man and woman 
entering military service spends from four to thirteen weeks in an 
intensive training program. Over fifty per cent of these millions are 
given still further training in specialist schools varying from six 
weeks to eleven months. The majority of these schools are con- 
ducted by the armed forces in camps, posts, and stations; others are 
in schools and colleges. 

In one specialist school recently visited, the men were in classes 
six days a week from 7.30 to 11.30 and 1.15 to 3.15. Classes were 
limited to 25 and instructors were selected as far as possible from 
those who had had previous teaching experience. I have never seen 
such complete laboratory equipment as in this specialist school, 
such seriousness of purpose as shown by the men as they listened 
intently in the classroom and followed every instruction in the 
shop. One wonders how far this training program for specialists 
may have value in civilian education. 

The articles in this issue relate directly to the nontraining field 
or to schools and colleges. The omission, except on the college level, 
of specialist training suggested above is in no way an indication of 
its importance. Rather, it is one of the inevitable and unfortunate 
“gaps” in attempting to cover so large a field within a single issue. 

Francis J. BRown 
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I 


A proposal for an educational program in the United States Army 
was put in final form by a group of educators on January 23, 1941, 
and submitted to the War Department in February, through the 
Joint Army and Navy Committee on Welfare and Recreation. That 
group had been formed on February 12, 1941, by the Secretaries of 
War and Navy, to act as a liaison between the welfare, education, 
and recreation programs conducted for men in service by the Army, 
Navy, Federal Security Agency, Red Cross, and United Service Or- 
ganization. Its membership consisted of appropriate representatives 
of these departments or agencies, and representatives of the public. 
In addition to maintaining proper liaison, the Committee was in- 
structed to advise the Secretaries on the success of the program as a 
whole, and make recommendations on its improvement. Dr. Clar- 
ence Dykstra, a member of the Committee, and at that time 
Director of Selective Service, was particularly interested in the 
educational program of the services and stimulated the writing of 
the report in the month during which the Committee was being 
organized. The report was discussed at the Committee’s early meet- 
ings and referred to the appropriate authorities in the Army and 
Navy. The report stated: 


The media through which education may be carried on are many and 
will vary with individual camps and with levels of ability of personnel 
within the camps. Those most readily applicable to an educational pro- 
gram within the Army include motion pictures, radio, the drama, music, 
discussion groups, library services, lectures and organized instruction 
through correspondence and through class work. 
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By January 21, 1943, each one of these media was being used by 
the Army and the Navy and certain of them by the two large 
civilian agencies codperating with the War and Navy Departments 
—the Red Cross and the USO. Series of films on the background of 
World War II are being prepared and shown to all Army and Navy 
personnel. At the time of writing, four of the seven have been com- 
pleted, each of 50 minutes in length, entitled Prelude to War, The 
Nazis Strike, Divide and Conquer, and The Battle of Britain. The 
films to follow in the series will bring the soldier or sailor up to the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. These films are prepared by the Special 
Service Division, Army Service Forces, United States Army. To 
these will be added films on our enemies and our allies, and the best 
of existing information and education films. All this is in addition 
to the largest motion-picture entertainment circuit in the world, 
with an attendance of over 130,000,000 a year. The Special Service 
Division is sending to men overseas, via short wave, a total of 50 
radio programs per week. These programs are replayed over long- 
wave stations in the majority of countries where American forces 
are stationed. While they are chiefly made for entertainment and 
recreation purposes, information on the progress of the war, and on 
the causes for which America is fighting, is also included. 

In the spring of 1941, two civilian dramatic advisers were sent to 
Army camps by a civilian group to help in the development of self- 
entertainment by soldiers. This program was expanded until today 
approximately 30 Army officers are assigned full time to advise 
Army special service officers in this country and abroad. In music, 
much the same development may be reported with 30 officers 
selected from leading persons in the civilian musical world as- 
signed to Army service commands and overseas areas to advise 
local officers on the development of music programs. In addition, 
education officers have been appointed. Their duties are described 
elsewhere in this issue. These men are in addition to special service 
officers assigned on the basis of one to each regiment with enlisted 
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men as assistants, and three to each division commander’s Staff. 
These special service officers have a general responsibility for the 
conduct of all education and recreation programs. The officers 
specially trained in education, dramatics, etc., help them in their 
work. 

One month after Pearl Harbor the Army initiated an orientation 
course, the purpose of which was to instruct the men about the back- 
ground and causes of the war and, by means of regular discussions 
led by their commanding officers or other appropriate officers, on 
the progress of the war. The films discussed above are a part of 
this program. While these weekly sessions are probably not in the 
usual sense discussion groups, and are undoubtedly held far less 
regularly than the founders of the course would like to think, they 
at least provide the information on which informal bull sessions 
can be based later. 

The Army and the Navy had purchased with Government funds 
probably about 10,000,000 books by January 21, 1943, distributed in 
2,000 Army libraries, and in libraries found in every naval station 
and on board ship. Trained professional librarians are made avail- 
able by both services. Over a thousand USO clubs and Red Cross 
hospital centers are provided with books, largely from the Victory 
Book Campaign. 

Lectures have been used by both departments since the beginning 
of the crisis, though to a limited degree. The War Department has 
restricted its lecture platform to men who have returned recently 
from active duty and can give eyewitness descriptions. Academic 
discussions have been found to have insufficient appeal to the men 
to warrant an elaborate program. These in-camp activities are sup- 
plemented by forums and lectures in the USO community recrea- 
tion centers. 

In April 1942, there was organized the Army Institute for cor- 
respondence study, now renamed the United States Armed Forces 
Institute, which provides instruction supplementary to normal 
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training to personnel of all the armed forces. A detailed discussion 
of this program and of the program of classwork in both the Army 
and the Navy can be found elsewhere in this issue. 


II 


It would appear from the statements above that these educators 
have profoundly influenced the philosophy of the War and Navy 
Departments. If you had suggested that idea to them a year ago 
they would have been astonished and a little angry, for they could 
see little result then of their work. Even today they could rightly 
say that the Army and Navy programs have just begun, and do not 
reach nearly enough men. The War and Navy Departments did 
not, in January 1941, welcome these proposals with open arms nor 
did they put them into action until in some cases over a year and a 
half had gone by. 

This slow development was in the long run valuable and neces- 
sary for the creation of a sound and well-integrated off-duty educa- 
tion and recreation program for the armed forces. In early 1941 the 
civilian public, and indeed many of the nonprofessional Army and 
Navy officers, were inadequately aware of the complications of 
modern war. They did not realize how short a time we had to build 
the kind of professional Army and Navy that could stand up against 
the human machinery which the Germans, the Japanese, and the 
Italians had been training for so many years. But our top military 
and naval officers were determined to do as good a job of training 
as they could in the short time allotted to them and they were 
working under great pressure. Anything that appeared to conflict 
with the training program was looked upon with disfavor. Today 
we all have reason to be grateful that this was the attitude of the 
War and Navy Departments in 1941. 

It was unfortunate, however, that this policy should obscure the 
fact that proper education and recreation programs were in them- 
selves a military instrument that could speed rather than conflict 
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with military training. Yet it was not solely the fault of the military 
that this conception was slow to develop. The civilians urging such 
programs themselves did not adequately understand the problems 
of the military. The report referred to was presented primarily asa 
program that would make less unpleasant the bitter pill which the 
draftee had to swallow. Obviously this was not put in so many 
words, but the matter was argued on that basis during early 1941. 
In view of the restlessness of our men between January 1941 and the 
declaration of war on December 8, hindsight tells us that it might 
have been better to have had these programs in vigorous operation 
at the outset, rather than gradually introduce them after the declara- 
tion of war. But in the long run the way in which they have devel- 
oped is sounder, for it has meant that they are being recognized by 
commanding officers to an ever increasing degree as an important 
aspect of their command—as a way of increasing training and com- 
bat efficiency. Had the commanding officers continued to think of 
them only as a palliative, I doubt whether it would be possible to 
report that, transportation permitting, radios, phonographs, books, 
motion pictures, and athletic equipment are as regularly issued to 
all units going overseas as food and tanks and ammunition. The 
commanding officer has been trained in these two years to relate 
more closely the soldiers’ and the sailors’ intellectual understanding 
of the causes for war with their fighting efficiency. He is learning 
that the constructive use of leisure time in a wide variety of pro- 
grams keeps the fighting man alert as well as content in his assign- 
ment of duty. 

The problem which the Joint Army and Navy Committee faced 
when it was organized in early 1941 as an advisory and liaison com- 
mittee was, therefore, not only to help the War and Navy Depart- 
ments in their programs; it was quite as much to educate the civilians 
who wanted to help the departments in their huge expansion. The 
Committee attempted to do this by setting up a group of educators 
who worked on and approved the report outlined at the beginning 
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of this article; it planned to keep these educators in close touch with 
the Army and Navy officers responsible for educational programs 
and to obtain from them, on a continuing basis, advice on setting 
up the administrative machinery to carry out programs, as well as 
obtaining from them advice on the programs themselves. In the 
same way the Committee set up advisory groups on athletics, music, 
social activities, radio, and religious activities. Such success as it may 
have had in keeping channels open through which civilian ideas 
could be brought to the War and Navy Departments, and tested by 
them, is due largely to the fact that these two departments, despite 
the pressure of their duties, were patient and open-minded. It is 
due also largely to the fact that the Committee had available the 
services of Dr. Francis J. Brown whose hard work and understand- 
ing of the problems involved greatly helped both Departments. 
Finally, the Committee has been able to use for experimental 
purposes a fund of $100,000 made available by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York through a Committee of Trustees on 
Experimental Programs. Dr. Brown, in a summary report pre- 
sented February 2, 1943 (including figures to December 31, 1942), 
noted that 16 experimental programs in education were tried out, 
of which 13 could be described as successful, that $24,751.63 was 
allocated of which only $5,723.41 was spent before the programs 
themselves were taken over by the armed services for operation 
with Government funds. These programs varied from the drafting 
of a tentative educational manual to the installation of a carrier 
radio in a western camp. They have included the preparation of 
phonograph materials to teach foreign languages (27 languages or 
dialects have been prepared by the War and Navy Departments to 
provide an elementary knowledge to servicemen, and by the time 
this issue is printed there will be over a dozen languages or dialects 
for which phonograph records and other teaching materials have 
been prepared on a more advanced level). 

The Subcommittee on Education, after the founding of the 
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Armed Forces Institute, was also asked to work on the prepara- 
tion of self-teaching materials and testing materials, and to give 
consideration to the problems of educational credit for military 
experience, in anticipation of the time servicemen return to civil- 
ian life and civilian institutions. The Subcommittee set up three 
groups to work on these questions and after a trial period turned 
them over to the Army and Navy for continued operation. The 
Subcommittee’s plans for educational credit have been embodied 
in a document published by the American Council on Education, 
Sound Educational Credit for Military Experience. These plans 
have been approved by the majority of regional associations of 
college and high-school administrators. 

Since the members of the parent Joint Army and Navy Commit- 
tee include also representatives of USO and the Red Cross, it was 
more than natural that the Subcommittee on Education and its 
Executive Secretary, Dr. Brown, should have been related to the 
programs carried on by these agencies in the communities near the 
camps, though to a lesser degree. To some extent the same educa- 
tion materials used by the Army and Navy are used by these agen- 
cies. The USO, in continental United States, is visited by servicemen 
at the rate of approximately 12,000,000 times a month (many of 
these visits are repeats, of course). The USO report for November 
shows that in their more than 800 clubs there were 1,280 classes 
which met on an average of over four times a month with an at- 
tendance of 87,744. In addition, there were 1,704 clubs and 801 
special interest groups with an attendance of 168,354. 

Motion pictures were shown 2,666 groups, with an attendance of 
836,142. The USO has been constantly aware of the possibility of 
using tours of the vicinities near Army camps as an education 
experience for servicemen from other parts of the country. It was 
known that the time men have spent in areas far from their home 
State will be a lasting influence on their ideas about America. Over- 
seas the Red Cross has done much to introduce our men to the 
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foreign countries, as well as introduce the citizens of those coun- 
tries to our men. The fact that the War and Navy Departments 
think it important enough to issue pamphlets to their men de- 
scribing the country they are to visit is proof enough that this 
aspect of our soldier and sailor education is not forgotten or 
underrated. 

In view of the degree to which their original recommendations 
had been carried out by the end of 1942, the Joint Committee de- 
cided that the Subcommittee on Education, and all other subcom- 
mittees, should no longer be asked to come to Washington for 
meetings or conferences as often as they had, and on the first of 
January 1943 it relieved them of their responsibilities which had 
been, in many cases, costly to them in time and money. The mem- 
bers of the Education Subcommittee have, however, since that time 
been asked to help out as individuals with personnel recommenda- 
tions and with specific problems in areas in which they are especially 
competent. There is every evidence that the Army and the Navy not 
only recognize the need of their experience, but also realize that the 
closest touch must be kept with civilian educational programs. 


Ill 


The programs which have been described were obviously not 
easy to organize. Hard and patient work was demanded of Army 
and Navy officers and in difficult times they had to rely upon a deep 
belief in the importance of their mission. When men were some- 
times fighting without adequate food or clothing, thousands of 
miles from the United States, it has not been easy to explain why it 
Was essential to appoint an educational officer or to print a pam- 
phlet or to make a film. And now that much of the creative work 
has been begun, it is not easy to make these materials available all 
over the world, with the shortages of transportation and of per- 
sonnel. Obviously, it will be months before any considerable per- 
centage of the men in the service are influenced by what has been 
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started in Washington. Reports which we all read in the newspapers 
about lack of recreation or education equipment overseas are to be 
expected, though not condoned. The important point is to remem- 
ber that the greatest need for education, information, and recreation 
materials will be after the active fighting is over. The Joint Army 
and Navy Committee has tried to bear in mind that in a real sense 
the war will be won as much by the attitudes of the men when they 
return home as by the total surrender of the enemy. The program 
being carried on by the Army and the Navy and other codperating 
agencies is now one of the weapons of war; then it will be the most 
important weapon for peace. 








THE ARMY SPECIALIZED TRAINING PROGRAM 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF THE ESSENTIAL FACTS 
(Prepared after conferences with representatives of the 


Army Specialized Training Program) 

The typical American campus is today being transformed into a 
production line vital to the nation’s effort toward complete and 
final victory over an enemy several thousand miles across the waters. 
The Army Specialized Training Program is an important factor 
in that transformation. Its sole purpose is to provide a continuous 
and accelerated flow of technicians and specialists needed by the 
Army—men who can be developed more speedily and more efh- 
ciently in the colleges than in the camps or other military establish- 
ments. Under this program which has been developed with the full 
support and cooperation of all the educators who have assisted in 
the organization of the program, the Army is now negotiating 
contracts with colleges and universities for as full use of facilities 
as is necessary to attain the objective. 

Here is how the program operates. Soldiers selected from the 
Army at large on a broad democratic basis, are sent to units sta- 
tioned at colleges and universities for certain specialized training to 
meet needs of the armed forces. Selection of trainees for the pro- 
gram is based on their aptitudes, capabilities, and educational attain- 
ments as demonstrated under approved screening methods. Soldiers 
in academic training are soldiers on active duty, in uniform, under 
military discipline with regular Army pay and at no cost to them- 
selves for college training. Some will enter at the basic (freshman) 
level, others at an advanced level. Qualified soldiers who have com- 
pleted their basic military training will be routed to educational 
institutions for one or more twelve-week terms of prescribed train- 
ing. At the end of each twelve-week term, a trainee may be recom- 
mended for continuation of his formal training. On the contrary, 
he may be assignéd to other military duty or he may be recom- 
mended for assignment to an officer candidate school. At the present 
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juncture, efforts are being directed largely toward meeting the 
Army’s needs in two major fields—engineering and medicine. Two 
other groups, relatively small, are of interest in the program. They 
are: personnel psychologists and specialists trained for duty as 
liaison officers in the lower echelons between our troops in foreign 
territories and the native population. 

Any soldier may aspire to admission into the Army Specialized 
Training Program. His chances for acceptance will depend on his 
educational background, his capabilities, and his will to work. 
Save for a few exceptions, listed below, men must complete the 
thirteen weeks of basic military training before being brought into 
the program. Those exceptions are: 


1. Medical, dental, and veterinary students pursuing approved 
courses. 

2. Advanced course Reserve Officers’ Training Corps students, 
members of the Enlisted Reserve Corps, who will be called to 
active duty upon the establishment of a unit of the Army Speci- 
alized Training Program in the college which they are attend- 
ing. Students in this category will remain in the program only 
until the end of the first college term beginning in 1943. 

Selection is made from two eligibility groups: 

1. Soldiers under 22 years of age who meet the ASTD screen- 
ing test and can demonstrate the required aptitudes at the basic 
(freshman) phase. 

2. Soldiers, regardless of age, who have had at least one year 
of college work and show aptitudes requisite for studies at the 
advanced phase. 

Five major testing devices are employed to determine selection 
of the trainees. They are: 

1. Physical Examination. This is the routine Army medical 
examination administered at induction centers to decide physical 
eligibility of men to enter the armed forces. 

2. Army General Classification Test. All persons inducted into 
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the Army are given the Army General Classification Test at 
reception centers. Soldiers attaining a score of 110 or over are 
regarded as potential material and are eligible for the next screen- 
ing device, the Army Specialized Training Division Test. 

3. Army Specialized Training Division Test. This is known 
officially as ASTD Test OCT—2, X—3. It is a specific measure of 
ability to perform Army specialized training work. This is a 
new test, devised after consultation with the United States Office 
of Education. It is administered after the soldier has had nine 
of his 13 weeks’ basic military training. If the soldier attains an 
acceptable score, a selection board will, after a personal inter- 
view, decide whether or not he should be assigned to Army 
specialized training. At the completion of basic military train- 
ing, he may be placed in training at a college, either at the basic 
or advanced level, according to his age and academic qualifi- 
cations. 

4. Achievement Tests. These tests are administered during or 
about the tenth week of each twelve-week term in the training 
program. These are standardized objective tests, built from cur- 
rent materials of instruction in accordance with normal peace- 
time procedures in colleges and universities. A trainee must in 
general demonstrate not only his aptitude for officer training but 
in addition must possess the special aptitudes necessary to fit 
him for the program curricula. 

5. Leadership Tests. Subjective ratings will be made at regular 
intervals during basic military training and during the period 
of Army specialized training, with civilian instructors contri- 
buting to the rating information at the colleges. Trainees will 
be judged as “superior,” “above average,” or “below average” 
in leadership. 

Thus, tests are administered at the following stages: (1) pre- 
induction, (2) reception and replacement centers, and (3) dur- 
ing the program. 
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The soldier screened out at any stage of the process suffers no 
resultant handicap in any other line of his future development in 
the Army unless it is clearly evident that such failure resulted from 
insufhcient effort on the soldier’s part. It is anticipated in fact that 
the great majority of the men brought into the program will 
move directly into officer candidate schools upon completion of 
their courses. The men screened out at earlier stages may be rec- 
ommended for such schools. In less qualified cases they will be 
recommended for duty as technical noncommissioned officers, or 
as privates. 

Army Specialized Training Division boards are being set up 
in camps, posts, or installations where authority exists for appoint- 
ment of an officer candidate school (OCS) board. The Army Spe- 
cialized Training Division boards have authority to recommend 
for the Army Specialized Training Program any enlisted man 
who meets the requirements. In some cases, the OCS board and 
the ASTD board will be comprised of the same personnel. 

The screening boards operating at the various posts, camps, and 
stations to appraise material will function continuously. For, just 
as there is a continuous flow of selectees into the camps from all 
parts of the United States, so there must be an uninterrupted out- 
flow into the colleges in order that the desired raw material will 
receive adequate training at the earliest opportunity. 

When a soldier appears for examination, he will take not only 
the classification test given to all aspirants for officer candidate 
schools but also the Army Specialized Training Division Test. The 
board will then determine his disposition. 

The number of trainees selected will depend on the facilities 
available in the colleges and universities and the requisitions of 
the various arms and services. 

Trainees who qualify for instruction under the Army Special- 
ized Training Program may state a preference for a particular col- 
lege or university with which the Army has negotiated a contract. 
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There is no assurance, however, that the wish will be granted, 
since assignment to an institution will be dependent on a number 
of factors such as the Army’s personnel requirements in relation 
to the institutions which are equipped and staffed to carry out the 
program. Some colleges will be under contract solely for engineer- 
ing courses; others under contract for premedical or medical work, 
or both, while still others will be selected to teach language and 
“foreign area” courses. It is entirely possible that some few institu- 
tions will embrace all fields of study under the program. 

In the opinion of the advisory committee the curricula are at the 
college level; in some instances at the graduate level. The commit- 
tee held, moreover, that all courses are worthy of full college credit 
but deemed it advisable to leave the decision in such matters to 
the college authorities. In particular the committee had in mind 
the prospect of the trainees returning to college after the war to 
complete their education and to secure their degrees. 

The courses are arranged for presentation in quarters of twelve 
weeks each, with a gap of one week between quarters. That gap 
permits each college to make necessary changes and alterations. 
Also, it gives the hard-worked student a breathing spell, and it 
gives the ASTD staff an opportunity to improve coordination. 

It is a heavy work load which the ASTD trainee will carry in 
college. His work week will consist of: 


24 hours of classroom work, including laboratory 
24 hours of supervised study 

5 hours of military instruction 

6 hours of physical instruction 


The workday will begin with reveille at 6.30 a.m. and will end 
with taps at 10.30 p.m. However, the trainee will have at least an 
hour of free time daily. Saturday afternoons, after 3.20, may be 
devoted to intramural sport contests, after which the trainee will 
be free until supper formation on Sunday. Such a schedule, fully 
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comparable to the work load required of a soldier in camp, obvi- 
ously leaves no room for participation in intercollegiate athletics, 

Except for strictly military instruction and the supervision of 
physical training, the civilian personnel of the institution will be 
charged with responsibility for all the teaching required. As for 
military instruction, it must of necessity be general in nature. The 
trainees will be brought to any given school as products of several 
different types of basic training. Their ultimate destination may, 
moreover, be any one of the many arms and services which make 
up the Army. 

A joint Army-Navy-War Manpower Committee is charged with 
the responsibility of selecting colleges for the Army-Navy pro- 
grams. Before actual negotiations are begun with any institution 
allocated to the Army a physical inspection of its facilities is made 
by Army representatives. At the same time, the wishes of the insti- 
tutional authorities are ascertained. The contract, as finally nego- 
tiated, provides payment for the use of facilities, cost of instruction, 
subsistence of Army enlisted personnel, plant maintenance and 
operation, medical care and service, and restoration of facilities to 
normal condition upon expiration of the contract. The governing 
principle is the engagement of the facilities at cost. 

One striking advantage offered by ASTP over any of the vari- 
ous plans of automatic deferment of college students proposed in 
recent months is a very substantial saving in the time needed to 
prepare a given candidate for his future duties as an officer. The 
picture is made clear by taking the case of a freshman student, 
now in college, pursuing a course in sanitary engineering. To in- 
dicate the comparison the “processing” of this hypothetical fresh- 
man is considered: 


1. Under a plan providing for his deferment and his continuing 
in college until he graduates. 


2. Under the Army Specialized Training Plan. 








- 
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The normal engineering course in peacetime totals twelve quar- 
ters—four years under peacetime conditions, three years under cur- 
rent wartime accelerated conditions. This hypothetical student is 
now completing his second quarter. Assuming, under plan 1 above, 
he is deferred until graduation, he would require ten quarters of 
college work and, after that, one quarter (or thirteen weeks) of basic 
military training and one quarter (or thirteen weeks) of officer 
candidate school—a total of twelve quarters or three years before 
he can become a commissioned officer in the Army. It will be noted 
that no time gaps or delays in his progress are included; in other 
words, the total elapsed time is the irreducible minimum under 
plan 1. 

If, under plan 2, this hypothetical student is inducted into the 
service at the close of the present quarter, he will devote one quarter 
to basic military training, six quarters to Army specialized training, 
one quarter at officer candidate school—a total of eight quarters, 
or two years. 

Thus, under the Army Specialized Training Plan, he will save 
four quarters, or one year. It is assumed that this student can qualify 
in either case for the advanced level. If enrolled in a course other 
than that of sanitary engineering, he will save even more. The sav- 
ing in time indicated, at least four quarters or one year, is of too vital 
importance to be disregarded in a day when speed in training for 
leadership is essential toward expediting victory. The yardstick is 
not one of time alone. Essentially it is one of human lives—the 
lives of our soldiers. This saving may not be accurately calculable 
but it is inescapable and of importance transcending all other 
considerations. 

In the above explanation, the curriculum longest in terms of time, 
that in sanitary engineering, has been chosen as a basis of compari- 
son. The saving in time in this case is one year. In the case of the 
shortest curricula, those in civil and mechanical engineering, the 
saving in time amounts to six quarters, or eighteen months. In the 
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case of the curricula in chemical and electrical engineering, the 
saving is five quarters, or fifteen months. 

It may be argued that the men trained under the Army Special- 
ized Training Plan will not have their college degrees. Although 
this is not necessarily the case, the college degree is not significant 
in this situation. It is not the proper criterion of the men’s ability 
to perform the Army duties for which they are needed. The Army 
Specialized Training Program curricula have been developed to 
provide within the shortest time possible and to the numbers 
required officer material possessing certain developed skills. 

It is this time pressure that is responsible for the basic distinction 
between the Army and the Navy programs, a distinction that has 
apparently mystified both the college authorities and the general 
public. The Navy is in the relatively comfortable position of build- 
ing a backlog of officer material against the day when ships now 
under construction or in the blueprint stage are sent to sea. The 
Army by contrast must fill a long existing and ever widening gap 
between its needs and the immediate supply of skilled junior per- 
sonnel. Both services draw from the same dwindling pool of human 
resources. As a result, it is self-evident that the Navy can accept the 
college courses and the trainee’s rates of progress under such proce- 
dure with little modification. The participation of the Navy trainee 
in intercollegiate athletics and the maintenance of the trainee in 
college for a maximum of 32 months are cases in point. By contrast 
the Army is compelled to demand of its trainees the fullest possible 
contribution of his time and energy to the task in hand. 
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POSTWAR EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR NAVAL PERSONNEL 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER RALPH A. SENTMAN, U.S. N. (RET.) 


When it became necessary for Congress to dip into the manpower 
reserve of the teen ages to swell the armed forces, the fact became 
increasingly clear that the military establishment had accepted a 
huge educational responsibility. 

This educational task was not only to provide the technical and 
mechanical training essential to modern warfare, but also to help 
officers and men continue the educations or careers that had been 
interrupted in order to render patriotic service. Particularly was 
this true of the reserve forces which so outnumbered the regular 
Navy. 

As Navy recruits completed their fundamental training and were 
assigned to permanent stations on outlying or continental bases, or 
to Fleet stations on the battle line, the needs for a nonmilitary edu- 
cational program became more explicit. Accordingly, Rear Admi- 
ral Randall Jacobs, Chief of Naval Personnel, assigned a group of 
officers to make a survey of possible “in-service” education that 
would be supplementary to the direct military task. 

Three outlying bases where the need appeared greatest were se- 
lected for these surveys. Without disclosing confidential informa- 
tion, it may be reported that these studies revealed a number of 
characteristics common to each of these bases. The primary finding 
was that, despite long working days and extensive military duties, 
there existed an enthusiastic demand among both officers and men 
for off-duty instruction in nonmilitary subjects. This was due to a 
number of factors among which were: 


1. Sufficient free time and the desire to use it for purposes of self- 
improvement 
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2. A desire to continue or complete school and college educations, 
interrupted by the necessity for military service 

3. A desire to acquire skills and obtain information in subjects 
corollary to the job being performed in the Navy 


4. A concern for the eventual return to civilian life 


Factors contributing to the demand for nonmilitary instruction 
included: inability to get away from the base on leave (except by 
air or water which was virtually impossible except in emergency), 
a shortage of female companionship, infrequent mail delivery, lack 
of news from the United States, limited local resources—especially 
those depending upon a grasp of foreign languages, and a serious 
shortage of war information about the progress of the war in other 
theaters of the globe. 

The compilation of these needs pointed to the immediate neces- 
sity for a vigorous and far-reaching program of education. Experi- 
mental laboratories were set up in the autumn of 1942 and gradually, 
in answer to pleas from the Fleet and bases and stations, the pro- 
gram took shape. On January 1, 1943, a new Educational Services 
Section was created as part of the training division in the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel. The mission of the new section was organized 
broadly under four major activities: 


1. Establishment of Educational Service Centers on outlying and 
continental bases under specially trained officer-supervisors 

2. The gathering, editing, and distribution of war information 

3. The creation of a language instruction program in over 25 lan- 
guages and dialects of the world 

4. The planning for the postwar reéntry of naval personnel into 
civilian life 
Summarily speaking the mission of these four units was to offer 


men and women of the United States Navy an opportunity to study 
the things each desires and needs. 
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Such a nonmilitary education program fitted cleanly and 
smoothly into the Navy’s general training program. For the 
Navy believes that a man whose time is occupied in constructive 
study, in individual growth, and in intelligent use of leisure time 
is the man whose fighting efficiency is highest, who is eager to do 
a good job, and who is anxious to advance both his own and the 
Navy’s welfare. 

One of the best developed of these educational services is the 
curriculum of the United States Armed Forces Institute, established 
by the War and Navy Departments at the University of Wisconsin 
at Madison. Here, through the Navy registrar, naval personnel may 
enroll in some 70 courses at the high-school level and some 700 
courses at the college level. A catalogue of these correspondence 
courses has been made available to all military personnel, including 
the Woman’s Reserve, the Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard. 
Answers to questions from men overseas are handled by V-mail. 

By the end of January 1943, the report of the Institute revealed 
some interesting information. Over 80 per cent of those enrolled 
in courses had had less than two years of service, while the same 
percentage had been out of school for more than two years. Sub- 
jects most frequently selected were mathematics and business, 
followed closely by technical, engineering, and electrical subjects. 
Over 66 per cent of enrollees had received a high-school education 
or less, while all were under 30 years of age. Such a statistical picture 
indicates rather clearly the origin of the demand for nonmilitary 
education among young reservists who see in naval service an 
opportunity to develop skills and seek information of their own 
choosing. 

Another feature of these educational services is that of distribu- 
ting timely and accurate war information. Mentioned elsewhere 
in this issue is the Army orientation course Newsmap, which is 
widely distributed to naval personnel and has filled an acute need 
for adequate information on the progress of the war. Published 
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weekly, the Newsmap is the central core for an entire orientation 
program which includes such problems as: What are our enemies 
like? What weapons have been most successful in World War II? 
Who are the United Nations? What is the geographical strategy 
of global warfare? What is happening in Guadalcanal, Tunisia, 
Russia, China, or Alaska? 

A second phase of war-information activity is the widespread 
use of documentary and training films. Already the technicolor 
film Battle of Midway, the documentary films Prelude to War and 
The Nazis Strike have brought resounding cheers from news- 
starved men on lonely island bases, on shipboard, and in recruit 
or indoctrination centers. Also in considerable circulation are other 
films, less dramatic perhaps but equally valuable in bringing war 
news and world news to naval personnel. 

A third educational service provided by the program deals with 
educational postwar planning. It is most gratifying to know that 
many responsible Government agencies, including an over-all con- 
ference composed of specialists, are making extensive studies and 
are drafting a tentative program to assist in the solution of problems 
of postwar readjustment. 

The problems of peace are many. They involve the whole process 
of demobilization, of planning for the return of men and women 
from naval service to civilian jobs, or to the resumption of educa- 
tional careers. They involve the guidance and counseling of these 
men and women vow in order that a secure and effective transition 
to civilian life may be made later. They involve the conversion of 
Navy jobs and skills to peacetime positions and trades. And they 
involve the whole area of accreditation for war experience. 

Accreditation for military service is based upon the assumption 
that a man or woman who has passed through a period of naval 
service has acquired in due course certain skills, information, and 
attitudes that can be certified for him in such a way as to make the 
transition from military to civilian life easier and more harmonious. 
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This “certification” or appraisal of war experience rests upon 
adequate testing devices. Already outstanding authorities in the 
evaluation field are preparing such tests designed to collate and 
appraise the total educational experience received during military 
service. This evaluation includes experience in the accomplishment 
of the “direct military task” as well as actual educational achieve- 
ment of formal nature. Appropriate records will be made available 
to schools and colleges and to prospective employers for whatever 
grading, placement, or hiring use they desire to make of them. 

The most immediately useful aspect of the various services, 
however, is the establishment of educational service centers on the 
bases and stations of the naval establishment itself. To these bases 
are constantly being sent a stream of carefully trained officer- 
supervisors. On the spot, these officers are charged with the teaching 
and administering of instruction in a wide variety of courses, 
requested by the men themselves. 

The task of the officer-supervisor is to set up informal classes in 
these subjects, if numbers and time schedule permit, and to find 
competent teachers to give the courses. Usually the supervisor can 
himself take time out from administrative and record-keeping 
duties to teach one or more of such classes. 

This officer is steward of off-duty education. He guides and coun- 
sels officers and men in the selection of correspondence courses in 
the United States Armed Forces Institute, and through the Institute 
in selecting school or college courses. During long dark evenings 
in northern latitudes, the educational service center may be a “little 
red schoolhouse” where men are learning languages by lingua- 
phone records, poring over mathematics problems, reading history, 
listening to discussions of the latest Newsmap, or studying technical 
magazines, pocket guides, or intelligence reports. 

The service centers are the backbone of the whole program. They 
serve as schools, central clearing houses for war information, guid- 
ance clinics, and cultural and vocational counseling services. They 
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are the outposts: the answer to the widespread need for “in-service” 
nonmilitary education. 

The potential contribution of this broad program of wartime, 
nonmilitary education is an exciting prospect. It is the picture of 
American men moving to vital fronts of the United Nations, en- 
countering differing cultures and values, learning new languages, 
studying the skills of war for their long-term, as well as their war- 
time, importance and in so doing salvaging a strong and useful 
kernel of constructive “living” from the waste and horror of war. 
It is a picture that is extremely heartening to those who seek to peer 
into the future. For it reveals a down-to-earth determination of the 
Navy to expand and advance the principles of democracy, for which 
it is presently necessary to fight. These principles cluster about 
the central fact that it is the free individual, operating within his 
disciplines, upon which democracy rests. His growth, his new 
experiences, his personal development along lines of his own choos- 
ing are the things for which the present fighting exists. That such 
freedom may exist in the future, as well as in the present, the non- 
military education program of the Navy has been created. 




















THE NAVAL OFFICER TRAINING PROGRAM 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER W. K. THOMPSON, U. S. N. R. 


During the years of peace following the last war and until 1940, 
the process of preliminary training of officers for the Navy consisted 
primarily of sending young men through four years as midshipmen 
at the Naval Academy. Supplementing these “regulars” were the 
graduates of the Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps training 
courses conducted at various colleges, as well as a number of other 
reserves who attended weekly drills and had occasional practice 
exercises. The air arm of the Navy was officered by Naval Academy 
graduates, who had received flight training after two years or more 
at sea, and by reserve aviators trained as aviation cadets at Pensacola. 

“Staff Corps” officers, such as supply officers, constructors, civil 
engineers, doctors, dentists, and chaplains, were partly civilian 
trained and partly Navy trained in specialty schools. 

The regular “line” officer was trained with the idea that he should 
be able to handle efficiently any job on board ship. For example, an 
officer assigned to duty as navigator of a ship, after completing such 
duty, might suddenly be ordered to duty as an engineering officer 
of another ship. Throughout those peace years, each ensign recently 
graduated from the Academy was placed in a probationary status 
and successively assigned to short periods of duty in every depart- 
ment of his ship. During these periods he was required to learn as 
much as possible about each department. He was required to keep a 
navigation notebook, serve in various gunnery divisions, make 
sketches of the machinery and piping, and in general absorb as 
much all-around practical knowledge as possible. He served as a 
junior watch officer for about a year before being considered a quali- 
fied deck watch stander, and about three months before qualifying 
as engineer officer of the watch. 

The foregoing represents only a fraction of the training that naval 
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officers received. The over-all education was extensive and thor- 
ough. The standards were extremely rigid, the competition keen, 
and the attrition very large. 

When it became increasingly apparent that our security was 
being threatened, a program of naval expansion was undertaken. 
Keels were laid and men had to be trained to man the new fleets. 

Since the Naval Academy and NROTC units were not able to 
produce officers rapidly enough or in sufficient numbers to meet 
this expansion, supplementary sources were required. Many retired 
officers and other officers who had left the service for various reasons 
were recalled to active duty (many voluntarily), but there were 
still far from enough. Larger numbers of young officers had to be 
found and trained in a minimum length of time. 

In 1940, the “V-7” program for reserve midshipmen was begun. 
Qualified men with college backgrounds were sent, after one 
month of duty at sea as apprentice seamen, to one of the three Naval 
Reserve Midshipmen’s Schools (Northwestern, New York, and 
later Notre Dame) for an accelerated course of training. Later on, 
the one month of indoctrination prior to the change of status of the 
apprentice seamen to midshipmen was given ashore because of the 
urgent need of all ships for other purposes. The course for mid- 
shipmen consists of three months of intensive training in essential 
subjects. Midshipmen who are to become ensigns for “deck” duties 
are taught the elements of navigation, ordnance and gunnery, 
seamanship, and communications, and a limited amount of damage 
control. Engineers are taught basic marine engineering, including 
boilers, steam engines, internal combustion engines, auxiliaries, 
electricity, and damage control, as well as a little “deck” lore. Prac- 
tical drills and laboratory work supplement the teaching. Short 
cruises in auxiliary or patrol craft as well as trips to Navy yards and 
planetariums help to round out this primary training. Upon gradu- 
ation, these men become reserve ensigns. 

Some of the graduates of these midshipmen’s schools are sent 
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directly to sea and others go to specialty schools for advanced in- 
struction in subjects such as communications, radio, Diesel engi- 
neering, antisubmarine warfare, and amphibious warfare. 

Another source of officer material is by way of commissioning 
officer specialists direct from civil life and sending them through 
short courses of training and indoctrination at various schools. Some 
are sent to sea and others are retained at the various shore establish- 
ments in capacities as nearly comparable to their particular fields 
as possible. ‘ 

Officers procured and commissioned dirett from civil life who 
are destined for sea duty attend indoctrination schools for approxi- 
mately two months. This period is designed as one of transition in 
which civilians learn naval history, customs, usages, drill, and disci- 
pline, along with a certain amount of basic technical knowledge, 
thus equipping them with sufficient background for further train- 
ing. After leaving indoctrination schools, these officers are then 
ordered to such schools as Armed Guard Centers, Local Defense, 
Communications, Harbor Defense, Mine Warfare, Amphibious, 
Recognition, Radio Material, and Engineering, for further inten- 
sive training before being ordered to active operational duty afloat. 

Those officers of the category described in the paragraph above, 
but who are not to be ordered to sea, undergo similar indoctrination 
and then are ordered to duty at shore stations either directly, or, 
in certain cases, via specialty schools among which are technical 
schools relating to ordnance, engineering, and aviation. In this 
category also are instructors, administrators, civil engineers, trans- 
portation experts, lawyers, and in fact members of practically every 
profession and art known in civil life. 

Of course, many officers are procured from the ranks of regular 
and reserve enlisted personnel, many of whom are sent to various 
schools such as those previously mentioned. 

About July 1, 1943, the new Navy College Program (V-12) will 
go into effect in order to maintain a flow of men through colleges 
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compatible with selective service. Its purpose is to provide suitably 
educated college men for further training in reserve midshipmen’s 
schools and specialty schools. A large number of colleges and uni- 
versities are being selected for this work by the Joint Army, Navy, 
and WMC Board. Some of the students, who are now in college or 
are high-school graduates, will be classified as basic, engineering, 
pre-medical, pre-dental, medical, or dental. They will be enlisted as 
apprentice seamen, V-12, and receive quarters, subsistence, tuition, 
books, and medical care as well as pay. These men will be under 
military control and receive a certain amount of drill, indoctrina- 
tion, and physical instruction along with selected academic work. 
The curricula for the six classifications will be standard. The 
NROTC units will continue to function approximately as before. 

The indoctrination and training of officers for the women’s 
reserve, popularly known as the WAVES, follows a pattern some- 
what similar (except for curriculum) to that of the V-7, or reserve 
midshipmen’s program. Officer candidates are enlisted in class V-9 
and sworn in as apprentice seamen. They are given a four or five 
weeks’ indoctrination course at Smith College or Mount Holyoke 
College. Upon successful conclusion of the course, those who have 
had previous experience in administrative or technical fields are 
indoctrinated for a second month, after which they receive their 
commissions and are ordered to duty at various shore stations. The 
remainder are trained in communications for seven weeks and are 
then commissioned and ordered to appropriate duty ashore. 

Women candidates for appointment as acting assistant surgeons 
are appointed with probationary commissions (W-V[P]) and 
are given an indoctrination course at the Naval Medical School, 
Bethesda, Maryland. 

A comparison of the present training of officers with that prior 
to 1940 brings out a number of facts, some of which are: 

1. There are now many times more reserves than regular officers 
in the Navy. 
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2. Limited time and tremendous technical advances have forced 
the Navy to abandon its traditional all-around training for many 
of its reserves and have made specialized training necessary. 

3. The former thorough training of regular officers has formed 
a sound nucleus of key officers around which reserve officers of 
limited training may be added to form an efficient combat team. 

Many changes have been and are being made in the sizes and 
numbers of schools, curricula, methods of instruction, degree of 
specialization, and new training fields to keep pace with rapid 
technical developments and the ever changing technique of modern 
sea warfare. Training aids of various types are playing a more and 
more important role in improving the efficiency of instruction. 
These consist for the most part of models, motion pictures, records, 
and “gadgets.” 

Finally, there are two underlying sides to the officer program. 
One side is concerned with the immediate need to fill present and 
near-future billets as soon as possible, while the other is a long-range 
plan designed to maintain a flow of well-trained officers over a 
sufficient period of time in order to assure adequate officer personnel 
toman the largest fleet ever to be built. The colleges and universities 
of the country have played, and will play even more as time goes on, 
a vital part in the officer training program. They will share with the 
Navy in the eventual success of the goals yet to be achieved. 











FIFTEEN MONTHS OF NEGOTIATIONS * 


GEORGE F. ZOOK 


President, American Council on Education 


The American Council on Education was founded in 1918, dur- 
ing World War I, as an attempt to federate the interests of Amer- 
ican education at all levels, particularly the institutions of higher 
education in their relations with the Federal Government. Its 
membership is composed of representatives from national and 
regional educational associations, about 100 in number, and repre- 
sentatives from 563 colleges, universities, and school systems; a total 
of approximately 660 institutions and organizations. Among these 
are such associations as the Association of American Universities, 
the Association of American Colleges, the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association, the American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges, and every type of college and university, both large and small. 
The Council, therefore, is a thoroughly comprehensive body in 
American education, particularly in the field of higher education. 

In view of the comprehensive character of its membership the 
Council has been active from the outbreak of the war, and partic- 
ularly since the United States entered the conflict, in studying the 
implications of the war on American higher education and in 
offering the services of the institutions toward the all-important 
matter of winning the war. 

This function of the Council was recognized at a large conference 
of representatives from all types of higher institutions held at Balti- 
more, July 15-16, 1942, in the following resolution: 

We recommend that the American Council on Education which was 


established during the first World War to represent all the organizations 
of higher education, be recognized as the appropriate nongovernmental 


* Adapted from statement before the House Military Affairs Committee, February 16, 1943, 
pages 175-185. 
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agency . . . to serve in a continuous capacity for facilitating cooperation 
between higher education and government. 


The Council has repeatedly urged the development of a com- 
prehensive, coordinated plan for the use of the universities and 
colleges, based on the needs of the country for trained personnel in 
military and essential civilian services. 

The executive committee of the Council, only a few days follow- 
ing the entrance of the United States into the war, passed a strong 
resolution recommending that: 


The manpower requirement of the total war program, both military and 
civilian, be officially computed by general categories to form a national 
manpower budget . . . and that the educational programs . . . be revised 
during the war emergency to meet the skill requirements of the Nation 
as thus set forth. 


This resolution was delivered to Paul V. McNutt, Administrator 
of the Federal Security Agency, and at that time chairman of a 
Cabinet committee to consider matters of this sort. 

Later, on January 4, 1942, in Baltimore, at the largest meeting 
of college and university executives ever assembled in this country, 
it was recommended (a) that the institutions of higher education 
codperate to the fullest extent with Federal manpower and woman 
power for the essential branches of national service—military, in- 
dustrial, and civilian; (b) determine the available facilities of col- 
leges and universities to prepare students to meet these needs; and 
(c) appraise the ultimate needs in professional personnel for long- 
term conflict and for the postwar period, in order that a continuous 
and adequate supply of men and women trained in technical and 
professional skills and in leadership to meet both immediate and 
long-range needs shall be maintained. 

Ultimately, as you know, the Manpower Commission was set 
up by Executive Order on April 18, 1942. The Council and the 
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institutions of higher education were immensely pleased that at 
last there seemed to be a way by which all the manpower needs of 
the country, including both military and civilian, could be estimated 
on a comprehensive basis and plans made accordingly including the 
training of men and women in college for the war effort. 

Three months went by and there was no estimate of needs for 
trained specialized personnel nor any plan for the most effective 
use of the colleges. Finally, at a second meeting of college execu- 
tives, called by the Council at Baltimore, in July 1942, the following 
resolution was passed: 

We deplore the continuing lack of any adequate coordinated plan for the 
most effective utilization of higher education toward the winning of the 


war, and we urge the establishment of such a coordinated plan at the earli- 
est possible moment. 


The government is not utilizing the institutions of higher education to 
capacity and is, therefore, impeding the flow of highly trained manpower 
essential to victory in a long war. 


In the meantime the Council attempted to provide for the Fed- 
eral Government through the National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel detailed information concerning the supply 
of professionally trained personnel which the institutions of higher 
education could provide during the period from February 1942 to 
January 1943. This information was broken down into 104 cate- 
gories in such fields as management, agriculture, biology, medicine, 
engineering, physical sciences, social sciences, arts, and languages. 
This survey provided dependable information on the supply of spe- 
cialized and professional personnel then in training in the colleges 
and universities. What was still lacking as the basis of a compre- 
hensive plan were estimates of need for persons in these several 
categories. 

Then came the exceedingly important pronouncement of the 
War Manpower Commission August 19, 1942, as follows: 


All able-bodied male students are destined for the armed forces. The re- 
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sponsibility for determining the specific training for such students is a 


function of the Army and the Navy. 


For those students, men and women, who are not to serve in the armed 
forces there should be developed through the War Manpower Commis- 
sion plans of guidance which will help the students where they can make 
the most effective contribution to the war effort, including essential sup- 
porting activities. The War Manpower Commission should also make 
plans for the instruction of those for whom further training is necessary 
to enable them according to their qualifications to make their most 
needed contributions to the support of the armed forces. 


These resolutions did not include a plan for the effective utiliza- 
tion of manpower, but there was the basis for plans to be developed 
by the military services and by the War Manpower Commission, 
respectively. It was at least the first step in eliminating the uncer- 
tainty that had been hanging over the colleges since the outbreak 
of the war 8 months earlier. 

The Council, therefore, immediately turned to the military de- 
partments to see what might be their plans for training and for the 
use of the colleges and universities. These relationships were in 
fact developed at the request of the Joint Army and Navy Personnel 
Board through a special committee of which President Edmund 
E. Day, of Cornell University, has served as chairman. 

The committee contains representatives of all types of higher 
institutions, both large and small—universities, colleges of liberal 
arts, teachers colleges, engineering colleges, and junior colleges. 

Early in September the Council received information regarding 
the tentative plans of the War Department, looking toward the 
reorganization of its Reserve Corps in the colleges and its proposed 
training program. There were aspects of this program that the 
Council’s committee considered to be unwise or inexpedient. After 
full discussion of the situation with representatives of the War De- 
partment, the Council committee on September 23 unanimously 
approved a counterplan for the use of the colleges and universities, 
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which was immediately proposed to the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. This plan, as amended on October 14, 1942, is as follows: 


PROPOSED PLAN FOR ENLISTED TRAINING CORPS 


The Committee on the Relationships of Higher Education to the Fed- 
eral Government, appointed by the American Council on Education, 
respectfully proposes for immediate consideration by the War Depart- 
ment and the Navy Department a plan for the present war emergency 
which has as its objectives: (1) to utilize American institutions of higher 
education more extensively as centers for training highly qualified young 
men as prospective specialists and officers in the armed forces; and (2) to 
do so on the broad democratic basis of selecting young men for such train- 
ing irrespective of their economic status. The Committee believes that 
universities and colleges can effectively provide basic and specialized 
courses of essential military value; that certain elements of the training 
provided at West Point and Annapolis can in some degree and on a 
broad front be supplied by higher educational institutions throughout 
the country by using their great resources in plant, personnel, equipment, 
and good will. 

Toward these objectives the Committee recommends establishment of 
Enlisted Training Corps in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard, to be located at approved institutions of higher education, with a 
general structure as follows: 

1. The respective corps shall be open to all male graduates of high 
schools and other males of equivalent education over 17 years of age, 
who meet competitive standards, up to quotas to be established by the 
respective armed forces. Selection of candidates for enlistment in the corps 
and for any retention for further training shall be made by the appro- 
_ priate military authorities in codperation with the institutions. 

It is recommended that this codperation be established through special 
boards made up of Army and Navy officers and civilian members, sub- 
ject to the regulations established by a Joint Army-Navy-Civilian Na- 
tional Board. The National Board shall have authority to establish quotas 
for the colleges and universities. 

2. Enlisted candidates may apply to any university, college, or junior 
college which will require such candidates to undergo specialized and 
general officer training of a standard approved by the military authorities. 
These candidates shall be enrolled in the Enlisted Training Corps as soon 
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after graduation from high school as possible and will be enrolled in in- 
stitutions of higher education at the opening of the next term or quarter. 
Provision shall be made within the Corps for as large a number of institu- 
tions as is possible without impeding or impairing the effectiveness of 
the training program. In institutions not having an ROTC unit, officers 
in charge shall be drawn from the faculties of the institutions wherever 
possible. 

It is further recommended that acceptance by the college, university, or 
junior college of students enrolled in the Corps by the Board shall depend 
upon the admission procedures of that institution within its quota. 

3. Enlisted candidates shall pursue year-round curricula, extending 
four semesters or the equivalent in length, agreed upon by the proper 
military and institutional authorities. Upon completion of this basic 
training, they may be assigned for further professional or specialized 
training on passing suitable tests. Also members of the armed forces may 
be transferred to Enlisted Training Corps on passing similar tests. 

4. Enlisted candidates shall receive base pay and subsistence while at- 
tending colleges and universities as members of the Corps. 


This is a very brief summary of what the Council, in effect, pro- 
posed as a counterplan. The plan was immediately communicated 
to all the institutions of higher education. By letter ballot they ex- 
pressed themselves overwhelmingly as in favor of the plan. 

Furthermore, such important organizations as the Association 
of American Colleges, and the National Association of State Uni- 
versities, which chanced to have annual meetings during this period 
of negotiation, expressed themselves as cordially supporting the 
Council’s plan. 

Despite frequent statements that colleges and universities could 
not agree on an effective plan for war service, the record clearly 
demonstrates that there was substantial agreement among the 
institutions. 

In the course of the negotiations with the representatives of the 
War Department, the committee repeatedly urged the necessity for 
using as many institutions as possible in the training program of 
the military services. 
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Ultimately the plans of the War and Navy Departments for the 
utilization of college facilities in special training programs were 
announced on December 12, 1942, several months after these nego- 
tiations began. The full text of the announcement was communi- 
cated immediately by the Council to all the universities and colleges 
of the country. They are described earlier in this JourNAL. 

As had been anticipated, the plans of the Navy Department were 
found to be substantially in agreement with the Council plan in 
most respects. In the case of the War Department the situation was 
different in part no doubt due to the respective requirements of the 
two military services, on which, of course, we are not entirely com- 
petent, by any means, to pass judgment. 

There are several fundamental differences between the Council 
plan and those finally announced by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments on December 12: 

1. Inasmuch as the War Manpower Commission had stated 
categorically on August 19, 1942, that all able-bodied male students 
were destined for the armed forces, it seemed to follow that in so far 
as the services of able-bodied male students were required in essen- 
tial civilian services it would be necessary for such men to be trained 
by the Army and Navy programs and later detailed for civilian 
services. It was evident from the moment the announcement was 
made, however, that very little attention was to be given either by 
the Army or the Navy to the needs of industry and other essential 
civilian services for trained personnel, in spite of the fact that the 
Secretary of the War Department had publicly stated on September 
17, 1942, that— 

The Army is greatly in need of men of specialized training, particularly 
in physics, chemistry, engineering, and medicine. We are equally inter- 
ested ... in having adequate numbers of men of such training available 


to war-production industries and the civilian research agencies of the 
Government. 


2. Secondly, the Council expressed the hope that the program of 
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the two departments might be jointly administered so as to bring 
about the utmost codperation in the two programs, especially in the 
selection of the men to enter the programs. On this point, the Coun- 
cil committee recommended that the men be allowed to enter these 
programs at 17 years of age. In the situation that confronts the Navy, 
that is entirely possible. In the situation that confronts the Army, 
that has not been considered possible. 

So it was recommended that there be the utmost codperation 
established through the special boards made up of Army and 
Navy officers and civilian members, subject to the regulations estab- 
lished by a joint Army-Navy-civilian board. We expressed the hope 
many, many times that this program should be a joint affair, not 
only between the Army and Navy on the one hand, but a program 
that could also be carried on cooperatively with representatives of 
the institutions of higher education. These hopes have not been 
realized. 

In other words, it was the contention of the Council that in view 
of the specialized character of the training for the Army, there is 
a serious question as to whether the induction of the men should 
be delayed until they are 18 years of age; and, secondly, whether 
they should then be sent to camp for 13 weeks of basic military 
training. 

3. The third distinction can best be pointed out by the follow- 
ing letter to the Secretary of War, November 23, 1942, making a 
final appeal, among other matters, and raising the question as to 
whether the military situation was so serious as to require the spe- 
cific timing for the calling of the men in the Army and Reserve 
Corps: 


The Army proposes to withdraw from college campuses, by February 
1, the great majority of the students, now in the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps and the Enlisted Reserve Corps. Such action, together with the 
withdrawals of 18- and 19-year-olds by the Selective Service System, will 
have these damaging effects upon the War Department’s own training 
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program: (1) Student bodies will be seriously depleted of large numbers 
of men already engaged in training which the Army needs; (2) the re- 
moval of students from colleges at unpredictable times during the next 
semester—and the volunteering for Army and Navy service thereby in- 
duced—will disrupt the special training programs now in operation; (3) 
teaching staffs will be scattered and will be reassembled later, if at all, 
with great difficulty; and (4) the operations of colleges and universities 
will be so seriously weakened that they will be unable subsequently to 
serve effectively the needs of the Army. These inevitable consequences of 
the proposed War Department plans would be so injurious that, in the 
interests of military efficiency, we urge that a new and more satisfactory 
timetable be substituted for that now proposed. 


Shortly thereafter the War Department plan was modified some- 
what. Certain additional engineering students and certain other 
students, where the semester or term began after January 1, 1943, 
were allowed to remain in college to the end of the current aca- 
demic year. These actions reduced the effect on the universities 
and colleges somewhat. 

Many of the institutions, particularly the colleges of liberal arts, 
are now losing their students who enrolled in the Armed Reserve 
Corps. At the same time those students who did not enroll in the 
Reserve Corps are also, as pointed out by the Council, being rapidly 
drawn out of the colleges through the normal application of selec- 
tive service. I need not tell you that to have this happen in the 
midst of an academic year, when budgets have already been made 
and financial commitments to individual faculty members made 
for the entire year, places an exceedingly heavy burden on many if 
not most institutions which the American Council and its member 
institutions believe might very well have been avoided by better 
planning. Colleges and universities are willing to make any sac- 
rifice but it appears at least inconsistent for the Army to acknowl- 
edge its need for college-trained men by sending 100,000 or more 
to college at Army expense and at the same time withdrawing from 
training men now in college. 
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This may partly be indicated by the fact that members of the 
Navy Collegiate Reserve Corps are remaining in college to the end 
of the current academic year and will be located in selected insti- 
tutions thereafter until the completion of their training. It is regret- 
table that the Army did not find it expedient and desirable to follow 
a similar plan. 

Nevertheless, the Council has continued to cooperate with the 
War Department in every way possible, particularly in suggesting 
numerous panels of persons who are competent to advise as to the 
character and content of courses in the various subject-matter fields. 
Colonel Herman Beukema, who is in charge of the program, has 
used these panels, composed of representatives from all types of in- 
stitutions, both large and small, extensively in the development of 
the War Department’s program of specialized training. 

I want to complete my statement by mentioning once more the 
situation with respect to essential civilian services. I have already 
stated that the Council has been deeply concerned from the very 
beginning in urging the Federal Government to develop a com- 
prehensive plan for the training of all persons needed for the mili- 
tary services and for essential civilian services. In its memorandum 
to the War and Navy Departments, October 27, 1942, the Council 
committee urged the adoption of a plan which— 


... should consider not only the needs of the Army and Navy for spe- 
cialized personnel and for the training of officers but also the needs of 
industry for professional-technical personnel, both now and in the future, 
if the war continues for many years. 


In the opinion of the committee, it is gambling on a short war 
not to take these considerations into account in planning the total 
training program. 

We feel that a thorough critical analysis of the manpower situation in 
regard to professional-technical personnel is urgently required as the first 


step. If, as a result of this analysis, it is shown that there are a number of 
professional and technical men now employed in nonessential work, who 
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can be moved to other fields, a plan for accomplishing this should be 
developed. If, as many believe, it is clear that there is an actual shortage of 
manpower in certain fields, essential from the point of view of total war, 
then the necessity for an over-all training program becomes manifest. 


As soon as it became evident that the War and Navy Depart- 
ments did not intend to include any considerable numbers of per- 
sons in their respective training programs to fill the needs of 
essential civilian services, including industry, the Council turned 
to the War Manpower Commission for a solution of the problem 
which by this time had become acute in certain professional and 
technical fields, notably physics. In this case certain special provi- 
sions for the deferment of men in training for this field of work 
have recently been worked out through the selective service system. 
Also because of the lowering of the draft age to 18, students who 
can complete their training prior to July 1, 1945, in engineering, 
and certain other critical fields of training, have been made eligible 
for deferment from military service. It is obvious, however, that no 
real solution of the problem of training men for essential civilian 
services has yet been found by the War Manpower Commission. 

In a memorandum to the War Manpower Commission dated 
November 19, 1942, the Council’s committee laid down the basic 
considerations leading up to the formulation and adoption of 
such a plan. 

The War Manpower Commission is vested with the responsi- 
bility for procuring and maintaining data on the need and actual 
and potential supply of manpower in the United States. Conse- 
quently, the following recommendation is addressed to the Com- 
mission, with the request that immediate steps be taken to carry 
out the proposed studies: 


1. That through codperation with the armed forces, with other agencies 
of government, and with professional associations and organizations, all 
information now available through such agencies be brought together, 
coordinated in so far as they are comparable and a general estimate be 
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made immediately of the present and future shortages in each of the po- 
tentially necessary specialized and professional fields. . . . 


2. That pilot studies be made in selected industries to determine (a) 
present shortages in each field; (b) potential shortage at each of several 
stated dates such as June 1943, January 1944; and (c) potential supply 
through upgrading within the industry, transfer of individuals to war 
production, and employment of women.... 


3. That similar pilot studies be made in selected communities to deter- 
mine present shortages and potential supply in each of the specialized 
and professional fields. It is proposed that a limited number of communi- 
ties be selected to represent a general cross section of community life 
(single industry communities should not be included). A group of per- 
sons, varying in number in relation to the size of the community, should 
be assigned to each community for a period of approximately two weeks. 
Through personal interviews with representative individuals and an 
analysis of such data as are available in local government and profes- 
sional organization offices, information should be procured especially 
with reference to the professional needs such as medical and dental care, 
teaching, and engineering. 


To procure these data will entail (1) the allocation of the respon- 
sibility for making the study to a single governmental agency; (b) 
cooperation of other government agencies, of industry, and of pro- 
fessional organizations; and (c) the appointment of a field staff to 
make the personnel inventory both for industry and in the selected 
communities. 

In spite of the recognized difficulties in carrying on such studies 
and making such estimates, it is absolutely necessary that it be done 
because in this area the securing of necessary personnel involved 
in most instances from one to five years of training. It is, therefore, 
necessary to plan in advance. But planning in advance involves 
carefully worked out estimates of needs for specialized and profes- 
sional personnel which, except to a limited extent, the War Man- 
power Commission has not undertaken up to this time. 

One example of the need for civilian workers is teaching. It is 
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estimated that in the fall of 1942 more than 100,000 teachers left 
the profession to go into other lines of work, including industry 
and military service, or one out of every ten of the nation’s teach- 
ers. The exodus is continuing. Seventy-five per cent of the school 
systems of the country have been compelled to employ emergency 
teachers, which generally means substandard teachers. Naturally 
the shortages are greatest in the rural areas because there the salary 
scales are generally lower than in the cities. In the meantime, the 
supply of prospective teachers in training in the colleges has fal- 
len off tremendously. In the teachers colleges, for example, the en- 
rollment was lower in 1941, as compared to the previous year, by 
15 per cent. By the fall of 1942 it was nearly 25 per cent lower than 
it was in 1940. Yet all will agree that the education of our children 
is a critical civilian need which is already in a serious condition. 

On December 16, 1942, in a letter to Dr. E. C. Elliott of the War 
Manpower Commission, the Council committee went further in 
outlining the general character of a War Manpower Reserve Corps 
as follows: 


(a) Provide two accelerated semesters of preprofessional training for 
approximately the upper two-fifths of all high school graduates during 
which period screening tests could be administered and counselling pro- 
cedures employed for the selection of those young men and women who, 
in terms of the most efficient use of manpower, should be assigned to the 
armed forces, to industry, and to other essential civilian activities. 

(b) Establish procedures for the deferment of all male members of the 
corps until the completion of this two-semester period of training and 
personal assessment. Such deferment, may we point out, would be for 
an average period of 3 or 4 months only since the average age of the gifted 
youth to be inducted into the corps (e.g., the upper two-fifths of high 
school graduating classes) is nearer 17 than 18 years. 

(c) Arrange for further training of those young men and women who 
are qualified for such training and who are needed in the nonmilitary 
aspects of the war effort. The young men to be given such further train- 
ing would be chosen, of course, with the needs of both the armed forces 
and of wartime civilian activities in mind. A method for determining 
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both the military and the nonmilitary needs of the Nation could be de- 
veloped, we assume and believe, by the Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission in consultation with the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

(d) Provide financial assistance on an equitable democratic basis, later 
to be determined, so that economic barriers would not stand in the way of 
the training of those best qualified for such training. 


May I summarize briefly ? The American Council on Education 
has repeatedly urged upon various divisions of the Government 
the necessity of a comprehensive plan for the training of personnel 
needed in the military and essential civilian services. It has itself 
formulated and urged upon the military authorities a plan that 
provided for a uniform method of selecting men to be in training 
in the Army and Navy specialized training programs upon a thor- 
oughly democratic basis. It has urged the Army and Navy to in- 
clude in its estimates a safe margin of men who might, upon the 
completion of their training in engineering, medicine, dentistry, 
and so forth, be assigned upon the basis of demonstrated need to 
essential civilian services. Finally, it has urged the War Manpower 
Commission repeatedly to make estimates of specialized and pro- 
fessional personnel needed in essential civilian services as the basis 
of any further plans that it may develop for the training of civilian 
workers in the universities and colleges. 

The above statement in no way includes a complete description 
of the war service activities of the Council, as it was prepared only 
with respect to the Council’s relationship to the Army Specialized 
and Navy Collegiate Training Programs. Any comprehensive sum- 
mary would include the continuing conferences held by individual 
members of the Council’s staff with representatives of many Gov- 
ernment agencies; the cooperation with the Joint Army-Navy Com- 
mittee on Welfare and Recreation through Dr. Francis J. Brown, 
Educational Adviser of the Committee on the Council staff; the 
constant liaison maintained with colleges and universities through 
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the three publications: Higher Education and National Defense, 
War Service Opportunities, and the Educational Record, as well 
as published books and pamphlets; assistance in the preparation 
of tests and college forms for use by the armed forces; studies of 
teacher education in relation to the new problems created by war; 
surveys of specific fields in higher education directly affected by 
the war; and through close cooperation with the Special Service 
Division of the Army, the Training Division of the Navy, and the 
United States Armed Forces Institute the development of propos- 
als for the granting of credit for the educational value of military 
experience. The Council is now joining with both Government and 
other educational agencies in considering problems of the postwar 
period and the part colleges and universities must play in meeting 
the needs of the aftermath of war. 

Organized during World War I, the American Council on Edu- 
cation has sought to meet the new and more complex educational 
-~hlems of World War II. 
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That is not the official name—the official title is Armed Forces 
Institute—but University of the Armed Forces describes it better. 
It was founded three weeks after Pearl Harbor to help make bet- 
ter fighting men out of civilians and to help civilians in uniform 
prepare for a return to peacetime pursuits. It offers instruction on 
the secondary and college levels. Accreditation is assured. Its cam- 
pus is world-wide. It has 2,000 libraries and 10,000,000 books. Its 
students are men—and women—in khaki, blue, and forest green, 
located in the United States, Iceland, Australia, North Africa, 
Alaska, and everywhere Americans are fighting. It commands some 
of the best teaching talent in the United States. It is operated by the 
War and Navy Departments. Its slogan is “What Would You Like 
To Learn?” Its seal is a torch and an open book resting on crossed 
swords. 

That is a thumbnail sketch of one of the most interesting devel- 
opments in the history of education. The complete story is given 
in the following excerpts and digests taken from War Department 
directives, news releases, reports, and publications—with editorial 
notes. 


I. THE EDUCATION BRANCH OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT 


To provide for off-duty education in our present-day civilian 
Army, the War Department created an Education Branch in the 
Special Service Division of the Army Service Forces. Colonel Fran- 
cis T. Spaulding, on leave from his civilian position as Dean of 
the Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, is chief of 
the Education Branch. 
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The duties and responsibilities of Colonel Spaulding and his 
staff of Army educators are summarized in the organization ma- 
nual of the Army Service Forces: 


The Education Branch consists of the Correspondence Study Section, 
the Group Instruction Section, and the Library Section. 


a) The Correspondence Study Section formulates policies for and super- 
vises the conduct of the United States Armed Forces Institute operating 
under the provisions of AR 350-3100; prepares and provides self-teaching 
instructional materials; prepares and provides examinations for evalua- 
tion, and certification to educational institutions, of the educational ex- 
periences of military personnel; arranges for accreditation of military 
educational experiences by civilian educational institutions; supervises 
college and university extension courses provided for United States 
Armed Forces Institute enrollees; analyzes enrollments; and provides 
educational guidance. 

b) The Group Instruction Section prepares plans for the organization of 
classes and groups; arranges for the provision of educational facilities by 
educational institutions; selects and supplies educational motion pictures; 
provides foreign language recordings and glossaries; assists in develop- 
ment of educational programs through education officers assigned to 
Service Commands and overseas forces on request of Commanders. 


c) The Library Section makes recommendations concerning the physi- 
cal needs of the Army Library Service; formulates policies for and gen- 
erally supervises the establishment, operation, and maintenance of Army 
libraries; makes recommendations for the purchase of books and maga- 
zines for overseas forces, hospitals, transports, and traveling libraries; 
supervises the distribution of books donated to the Army. 


That is the “military mission” of the Education Branch of the 
War Department. The projects and activities undertaken to ac- 
complish this mission are described in the remainder of this article. 


2. THE UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES INSTITUTE 


a) Authorization and Designation 


Approximately three weeks after Pearl Harbor, December 24, 
1941, the War Department authorized the establishment of a cor- 
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respondence school to be known as the Army Institute (now the 
United States Armed Forces Institute). Lieutenant Colonel Wil- 
liam R. Young, formerly Supervisor of Correspondence Study, 
State College of Pennsylvania, is Commandant of the Institute. 


1. Authorization and designation. There will be at such place or places 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War a correspondence school 
which will be known as the Army Institute. 

2. Objectives. The objectives of the Army Institute are to: 

a) Provide personnel of the Army ... an opportunity to undertake a 
formal course of study. .. . 

b) Provide educational opportunities to meet the requirements of the 
command. 

c) Furnish assistance to personnel of the Army who lack educational 
prerequisites for assignment to duty which they are otherwise qualified 
to perform and to meet the requirement for promotion. 

d) Enable those whose education is interrupted by military service to 
maintain relations with educational institutions and thus increase the 
probability of the completion of their education upon their return to civil 
life. 

e) Improve the value of Army personnel as citizens upon return to 
civil life. 


b) Establishment 


Institute headquarters were established at Madison, Wisconsin, 
the home of the University of Wisconsin. Two plans of correspond- 
ence study were provided (War Department Circular 232): 


1. Correspondence Study under Army Institute. Enlisted personnel 
who have been in active service for not less than 4 months may enroll 
for the Army Institute correspondence courses . . . upon payment of an 
enrollment fee of $2.00 for each course. 

2. Correspondence Study under University or College Extension Divi- 
sions. (a) Cost of text and tuition: The Government will pay half the 
cost of text and tuition fee (not to exceed $20.00 for any one course) for 
enlisted personnel who have been in active service for not less than 4 
months, who enroll in approved correspondence courses for academic 
credit under the extension divisions of the cooperating institutions. . . . 
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Under plan 1, sixty-four courses of high-school and junior college 
level are offered directly by the Institute. Lesson service is provided 
under contract by the Extension Division of the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Under plan 2, approximately 500 university and high-school 
credit courses are offered by the more than seventy-five cooperat- 
ing institutions. Nearly every major field of study is represented 
in the 500 courses. Each college or university is under contract with 
the Government. 


c) Navy Department Participation 


Shortly after the establishment of the Institute by the War De- 
partment, the Secretary of the Navy wrote to the Secretary of War: 


Information made available to the Navy Department indicates that the 
Army has established definite voluntary programs of education for cer- 
tain members of the armed forces who aspire to better equip themselves, 
not only for the war effort, but to prepare them for postwar placement. 
The Army Institute, special conversational instruction in foreign lan- 
guages, and certain orientation courses are some few of the subjects in 
question. 

In order to avoid duplication and to provide the most effective services 
to the men and women of the armed forces, it would be very much appre- 
ciated if an opportunity were offered the Navy to make use of these facili- 
ties already established by the Army. 


After negotiations, the War Department replied: 


. .. the Commandant of the Army Institute has been instructed to 
receive and act upon applications from Naval personnel for Army Insti- 
tute courses. 


The Navy Department detailed an officer to Institute headquar- 
ters to serve as Navy Registrar. Enrollment applications from per- 
sonnel of the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard began to pour 
in. This made the Institute an all-service school, open to personnel 
of all of the armed forces—men and women. Navy Department 
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participation in the Institute program is directed by the Educational 
Services Section of the Training Division, Bureau of Naval Person- 
nel. Lieutenant Commander Ralph A. Sentman, U.S.N. (Ret.) is 
chief of the Educational Services Section. 

Soon afer the bluejackets and leathernecks were included in the 
Institute, the War Department issued the following memorandum: 


The Army Institute, Madison, Wisconsin, is redesignated the United 
States Armed Forces Institute. 


3. ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF THE UNITED STATES ARMED 
FORCES INSTITUTE 


Early in the development of plans for the Institute an Advisory 
Committee was appointed to aid in the development of instruc- 
tional and text materials adapted to the varying environment of 
men in the armed forces. This committee of educators was ap- 
pointed by the Subcommittee on Education of the Joint Army- 
Navy Committee on Welfare and Recreation, a civilian group pri- 
marily responsible for the Institute’s creation. The Joint Army- 
Navy Committee is described elsewhere in this issue of the JourNAL. 

The Advisory Committee meets monthly in a two-day session, 
assists in the development of policies in the preparation of instruc- 
tional and testing materials; at the request of the armed forces, 
reviews the materials submitted and makes such other recommen- 
dations regarding courses and credit as, in its judgment, will in- 
crease the effectiveness of the Institute in its service to men and 
women in the armed forces. 


4. THE CURRICULUM 


The catalogue of the Institute, What Would You Like To Learn?, 
describes some of the educational opportunities available to men 
and women in the armed forces of the United States. The catalogue 
has been distributed to all units of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard. Copies have also been provided high-school and 
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college guidance officers for use in counseling students soon to be 
inducted. 


a) Five Hundred Correspondence Courses 


More than 500 correspondence courses are offered America’s 
soldiers and sailors for study during off-duty time. Under Plan 1, 
courses offered directly by the Institute, 64 subjects are available in 
the following fields: English, social studies, mathematics, science, 
business, mechanics, electricity, civil engineering. 

Under Plan 2 some 450 university and high-school credit courses 
are offered in the following fields: English, foreign languages, 
mathematics, general science, physics, chemistry, biology, geology, 
geography, world history, civics, government, economics, sociology, 
psychology, statistics, health, vocational, technical, and professional 
work directly related to military activities. 

The catalogue lists all of the courses offered in the various fields 
of study—too long a list to include here. Civilian readers interested 
in securing the complete list of courses will find a catalogue at 
War Information Centers, at public libraries, at schools and col- 
leges, or they may write for a copy to the United States Armed 
Forces Institute, Madison, Wisconsin. 


b) Foreign Language Department 


In addition to the foreign language courses provided by the co- 
Operating colleges and universities the Education Branch of the 
War Department has prepared entirely new self-teaching instruc- 
tional materials in more than 25 languages. Elementary or “first 
level” materials are designed to equip the service men with a mini- 
mum speaking ability in foreign tongues. More advanced or “sec- 
ond level” materials provide a basic speaking vocabulary of 500 to 
800 words. Instruction at both levels uses specially prepared phono- 
graph records and supplementary printed materials. 

Strange Tongues for Johnny Doughboy, written by the War 
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Department Bureau of Public Relations, gives an interesting de- 
scription of this new type of foreign language instruction. 


Unwersity of the Armed Forces 


c) New Self-Teaching Materials 


The correspondence method of instruction is particularly well 
suited to a student body as widespread as are the men and women 
in the armed forces. Especially is it suited to personnel of small 
isolated units. But correspondence instruction depends on speedy 
mail service for effectiveness. That speedy mail service is available 
in the United States and by photo or V-mail to troops in some areas 
overseas. But to large numbers of the Institute’s overseas student 
body—and they number nearly 60 per cent of the total—some other 
means of instruction had to be devised. 

In addition the Education Branch soon experienced a demand 
for textbooks for use in class instruction, especially from overseas. 
This demand is increasing daily and will undoubtedly be tremen- 
dous during the demobilization and occupation period—before that 
in inactive theaters of war. Specially designed textbooks for use by 
volunteer group leaders or teachers are needed to fill this need. 

To supplement correspondence instruction and to provide class- 
use textbooks styled to meet the needs of service men the Educa- 
tion Branch, with the help of the Institute Advisory Committee, 
planned a new self-teaching type of instructional material. It was 
decided to develop materials that as far as possible eliminated the 
necessity for a teacher. The teacher would be on the phonograph 
record, in the film, or in the book. 

To “put the teacher in the book” the Education Branch is using 
the facilities of publishing companies, authors of leading textbooks, 
and a civilian staff of expert editorial men. Each book takes the 
student in hand from the first page and leads him step by step 
through the study of the subject. Explanations are made as full and 
as clear as possible; each book is filled with problems and other 
types of application; illustrations are found on nearly every page. 
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A practice book or workbook accompanies each text; self-adminis- 
tering tests—with answers—are provided. Everything is done that 
can possibly be done to make the printed materials self-teaching. 
In many cases films and phonograph records are used to supple- 
ment the printed materials. 

The editorial staff, directed by Mr. William E. Spaulding, for 
the United States Armed Forces Institute with its small civilian 
staff of editorial experts, aided from time to time by special con- 
sultants, is responsible for the preparation and production of all 
self-teaching materials. It is described in the American Council on 
Education Bulletin No. 36. 

Colonel Spaulding and his staff have high hopes for the self- 
teaching materials. They expect them to serve in place of corres- 
pondence courses for individual study by men in small isolated units 
overseas; they expect these new materials to be the answer to the 
need for textbooks for overseas class use under volunteer leaders 
or teachers; they expect them to meet Army and Navy “specifi- 
cations.” Early reports filtering back to Washington say that the 
Education Branch has discovered the right formula, that the self- 
teaching materials are just what is needed. 


d) Class Instruction 


The United States Armed Forces Institute began as a correspon- 
dence school. As described previously it soon found it necessary to 
serve the needs of class or group instruction. Now the Institute 
ships all kinds of standard textbooks and the new self-teaching 
materials to units all over the world. It is planned to create stock 
piles of materials in ports of embarkation and in ports of debarka- 
tion, the better to service educational needs. A branch of the Insti- 
tute has been established in Hawaii; others are in process; more 
are planned—again to better serve the education needs of our 
fighting forces in individual and in group instruction. 

The Army does not hire teachers for off-duty voluntary class 
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instruction. All teaching of this type—and there is plenty of it—is 
done by volunteers from the men themselves or by civilians. Some 
of it is impromptu and shortlived, to fill a current need. Group 
study of the “quickie” foreign language materials falls in this cat- 
egory. Some of it is purposeful, planned, and lasting—men drawn 
together for self-improvement with a goal in mind and the deter- 
mination to reach it. 

To assist further in the development of class instruction the Edu- 
cation Branch has recruited a group of experienced educational 
administrators and supervisors—specialists—trained them in Army 
style of education and sent them to Service Command (Corps 
Area) Headquarters in the United States and to theaters and bases 
overseas. These Education Officers, as they are called, serve as 
educational advisers to commanding officers and Special Service 
officers throughout their territories helping with technical pro- 
fessional problems and organizing off-duty education programs. 
Twenty-five of these specialists are now in uniform, applying their 
professional training and experience to the needs of America’s 
highly educated Army and Navy. When hostilities cease these men 
will have in operation a farflung field organization that can be 
expanded overnight. 


Unwersity of the Armed Forces 


5. ACCREDITATION 
a) Army “Credit” 


Army “credit” for study with the Armed Forces Institute was 
quickly arranged. The Soldier’s Qualification Card carries an en- 
try for courses completed with the Institute. The civilian counter- 
part of the Soldier’s Qualification Card is the permanent record 
kept by the college registrar, a business firm’s personnel history 
form, or a high school’s cumulative record file. The Soldier’s Qual- 
ification Card is an important record when promotions are being 
considered. An entry here is “credit.” 
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b) School and College Credit 


Plans and arrangements for school and college accreditation of 
military educational experiences is now in process. It is a joint 
undertaking of the Education Branch of the War Department and 
the Educational Services Section of the Navy Department, assisted 
by the Institute Advisory Committee and the American Council on 
Education. The subject is covered fully in a Council publication, 
Sound Educational Credit for Military Experience. 


c) Tests of Educational Maturity 


Tests of educational maturity are also described in the American 
Council bulletin, Sound Educational Credit for Military Experience. 
These and other tests are being developed by a special civilian staff 
known as the Examinations Staff for the United States Armed 
Forces Institute. Ralph Tyler, University Examiner, University of 
Chicago, is director of the Examinations Staff. Associated with Dr. 
Tyler and directly responsible for the tests of educational maturity 
is E, F. Lindquist, Professor of Education, State University of Iowa. 


6. THE STUDENT BODY 


Soldiers, sailors, marines, men of the Coast Guard, women of the 
WAAC, WAVES, SPARS, and Marine Corps auxiliary—all are 
eligible to enroll as correspondence students or in the class instruc- 
tion program of the United States Armed Forces Institute. 

And the registrations are pouring in by the thousands from all 
over the world. Civilians may wonder if men in the service have 
time for off-duty education. The service men are saying “Yes” and 
spending an average of seven hours a week on their Institute study. 
When basic and specialist training have been completed and men 
are assigned to inactive theaters overseas they find ample time to de- 
vote to a continuation of this education. War is likely to be go per 
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cent monotony and 10 per cent active combat. And during the go 
per cent alert but inactive period, the opportunity to “go to college” 
is an important morale booster. 

Questionnaires to men studying Institute correspondence courses 
bring to light many interesting facts and opinions. Men say that 
they are studying their courses to get ahead in the Army and to 
get ready for a return to civil life. They report studying in camp 
libraries, on barrack bunks, in tents by candlelight. Seventy-five 
per cent of those completing courses report that they have received 
promotions. All are enthusiastic over the excellent lesson service 
provided by university instructors. Some ask permission to take two 
courses at once; the percentage of reénrollments in second and third 
courses is high. 

Here is an analysis of the “student body” of this University of the 
Armed Forces that makes extremely interesting reading. It is taken 
from a monthly report of the Commandant of the Institute: 


University of the Armed Forces 


59 per cent of the students are overseas. 
41 per cent are in the United States. 
99 per cent of the students are men. 

1 per cent of the students are women. 


Privates are enrolled in the greatest numbers, followed in order by cor- 
porals, privates first-class, sergeants, staff sergeants, technical sergeants, 
and master sergeants. 


The age breakdown of enrollees is as follows: 


Per Cent 
Under 20 years I 
20-24 years 42 
25-29 years 36 
30-34 years II 
35-39 years 4 
40-44 years 3 


45 years and over 4 
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The previous education of enrollees ranges from completion of the 


fourth grade to Ph.D.’s. 


Below 6th grade 


6th grade 
7th grade 
8th grade 


ist year high school 
2d year high school 
3d year high school 
4th year high school 


1st year college 
2d year college 
3d year college 


4th year college and more 


Per Cent 


rs 2 2 


Institute enrollees prefer mathematics and business courses. 


University extension enrollees select mathematics, English, social 
studies, and business subjects. 





Mathematics 


Business 


Mechanical 


Electrical 
English 


Science 


Civil engineering 
Social studies 


Mathematics 


Business 


Social studies 


English 


Per Cent 


30 
26 
19 
II 

6 


NW Ls 


Per Cent 
26 
16 
16 


15 














Unwersity of the Armed Forces 


Per Cent 
Foreign languages 10 
Science 8 
Engineering 4 
Miscellaneous professional 2 
Others 3 


7. THE UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES INSTITUTE FILM SERVICE 


The Film Service is the latest addition to the varied projects of 
the Education Branch of the War Department. It promises to be 
one of the most active. Announcements of the Film Service include 
the production of sound motion-picture films in the teaching of 
foreign languages, and in the teaching of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. 

8. THE ARMY LIBRARY SERVICE 


Soldiers are crowding post, camp, and station libraries request- 
ing library services. And the Education Branch of the War Depart- 
ment is doing its best to meet the demand, for library service fills 
a war need! A bundle of magazines dropped off by a plane of the 
Air Transport Command to a unit stationed “somewhere overseas” 
is a morale booster of importance. 

The War Department has accepted full responsibility for provid- 
ing troops with library service. Men and women inducted into the 
Army are able when in uniform to obtain reading material— 
books, magazines, and newspapers; fiction and nonfiction; tech- 
nical books, textbooks, and reference books. Library service has been 
recognized as one of the necessary services of the War Department. 

The Army has built the largest library system in the world. It 
operates 2,000 libraries, owns 10 million books, is receiving monthly 
hundreds of thousands of magazines and newspapers, and has pur- 
chased huge quantities of pamphlets and maps. One hundred and 
fifty miles of shelving would be required to accommodate the 
books alone. 

This concludes this fingertip description of the University of the 
Armed Forces, a university of the War and Navy Departments 
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working in cooperation with civilian educational institutions to 
make it possible for civilians in uniform to become better fighting 
men and to prepare for a return to civil pursuits. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The Negro Caravan, edited by Stertinc A. Brown, ARTHUR P. 
Davis, and Utysszs Lez. New York: The Dryden Press, 1941, 
1,082 pages. 

This is by far the most complete compilation of Negro writings pub- 
lished to date. The authors have selected materials from every era of 
America’s history and every phase of Negro contributions. The materials 
are arranged under the headings: Short Stories; Novels (selections) ; 
Poetry; Folk Literature; Drama; Speeches, Pamphlets, and Letters; 
Biography and Autobiography and Essays. 

The selections are well made, and the authors are to be congratulated 
on their inclusion of folk literature. As this reviewer read through the 
pages of this caravan he was impressed more than ever by the debt of 
gratitude America owes to the Negro for his numerous contributions. 


How to Locate Educational Information and Data, by CartTER 
ALEXANDER. Second edition. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941, xiv + 443 pages. 
Typical of his usual thoroughness, the author has markedly improved 

and expanded his earlier edition of this volume, which becomes an in- 
dispensable guide to research workers, writers, and other serious students 
in the field of education. Services available in libraries and elsewhere that 
aid in spotting pertinent data are classified. Proficient steps in locating 
and using desired information are outlined. This volume should be avail- 
able in every professional library and school system in the country. 


Methods of Lesson Observing by Preservice Student-Teachers, by 
Rotanp Henry CHaTTerTON. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941, 137 pages. 


The author makes an analysis of various observational techniques used 
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by supervised student teachers as they are guided in appraising different 
types of classroom situations. Some techniques appear to have greater 
value than others. This study will be of use to instructors directing obser- 
vation and supervising student teaching as well as instructors in methods 
courses. 


College and Life, by M. E. Bennett. Second edition. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1941, 503 pages. 


College and Life, which is a revision of the original manuscript pub- 
lished in 1933, is an excellent textbook for use in an orientation course in 
college life for freshman students. The material dealing with learning 
and with effective study habits is particularly good. There are many prac- 
tical suggestions on the use of the library and on the improvement of 
reading ability. The brief section entitled “Living in College” contains 
much sound and practical advice for the young college student. 


Patterns of Workers’ Education, by FLoreENcE HEMLEY SCHNEIDER. 
Washington, D.C.: The American Council on Public Affairs, 


1941, 158 pages. 


In 1921, for the first time in the history of the United States, a women’s 
college opened its doors for a new and very different group of students— 
women factory workers. At the Bryn Mawr Summer School for Women 
Workers, a group of women leaders in the labor movement, themselves 
industrial workers, sat down for long sessions on educational policies 
with representatives of college trustees, faculty, and alumni. As a result 
of this careful planning, a new type of school evolved. In this scholarly 
study of workers’ education, Dr. Schneider has told the story of the devel- 
opment, both within and without the trade-union movement, of educa- 
tional experiments for adult women workers with special reference to the 
Bryn Mawr venture. The volume is a comprehensive and informative 
one. As labor takes its place in the social order and as collective bargain- 
ing supersedes individual bargaining, it is reasonable to suppose that both 
industrial and craft unions will more and more turn to educational ven- 
tures to ensure adequate training of competent leaders and of alert and 
thinking members. It is in this connection that educators may have a con- 
tribution to make to organized labor. 
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